





“A decision by Italy to continue under the 
German yoke would not seriously affect the 
general course of the war and still less alter 
its ultimate results. The only consequence 
would be that in the next few months Italy 
would be seared, scarred and blackened from 
one end to the other. No choice would be 
left to us.’—WINSTON CHURCHILL, 

addressing British House 
of Commons. 
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Of course Italy wants peace. 
The question is whether the 
House of Savoy, Marshal 
Badoglio and other Fascist 
leaders (for they are Fascists) 
can or will pay the current 
market rate for peace. 

Any notion that Italian 
gov’t can sue for peace and 
attain a neutral status is ab- 
surd. We've said (QuorTE, 7- 
5-'43) that Italy would not be 
out of war this summer. Let 
us amplify this statement. In 
a realistic sense, Italy will 
not be out of war so long as 
European phase continues. 

The catch-phrase “uncondi- 
tional surrender” is a misno- 
mer. Back of any armistice 
there must be conditions, or 
demands, imposed by the con- 
querer. No doubt Gen Eisen- 
hower already has an outline 
of these terms. It’s perfectly 
safe to assume they will in- 
clude: immediate dissolution 
of present Fascist gov’t; oc- 
cupation of all Italy by Allied 
forces; temporary gov’t of the 
country, including strategic 
Italian islands, thru amoor, 
the Allied military gov’t; the 
use of all Italian facilities to 
further the war against Ger- 
many; the prompt recall of 
all Italian troops on foreign 
soil—Albania, the Balkans, 
France, the Eastern Front; 
expulsion of Germans in Italy. 

The practical question, per- 
haps, is not so much whether 
the Italians will, as whether 
they can comply.. It may well 
be, as Churchill suggests, that 
they would like to “be quit” 
of their German masters. But 
how? Hitler has shrewdly in- 
filtrated Nazis into positions 
of power in Italy, while tak- 
ing Italian divisions to do his 
bidding elsewhere. How shall 
the slave bargain if his mas- 
ter holds the whip? 











sistance becomes pointless. 


prophesies... 


Pee NAZI RESISTANCE: We shall presently view a paradox. 
¢ As Nazis grow stronger in defense they will become weaker 
oie in morale. German temperament is not well adapted to de- 
: fensive fighting; the philosophy is abhorrent to Nazi ideol- 
ogy. It is in this test that they will falter and fail. Prospects 
for a crack-up this winter are now better than few wks ago. 
Doesn’t necessarily mean end of war. Militarists probably 
will take command in crisis, banish Hitler (if he is still 
alive), outlaw Nazi party (as Fascists were reportedly dis- 
banded in Italy), seek best peace possible when further re- 





Disbanding the Fascist party sig- 
nifies nothing. So long as a group 
is dominantly Fascastic in its ide- 
ology, the label under which it op- 
erates is immaterial. We have as 
yet no clear evidence of penance 
and reform on the part of those 
shaping Italian policy. Let us re- 
serve our conclusions awaiting de- 
velapments. 


TURKEY: Last wk we comment- 
ed on German delivery of locomo- 
tives and trucks to Turkey (as re- 
ported via Paris radio). This wk 
marks another significant develop- 
ment: ist three lend-lease ships 
from U S, routed via Mediterran- 
ean, arrived safely at a Turkish 
port, carrying military and civilian 
supplies. They passed thru narrows 
between Sicily and Turkey, without 
a scratch. This is evidence Turks 
can be reinforced in case they take, 
or are forced to take active part in 
war on Allied side. 

Turkey, key to Balkans and Mid- 
dle East, is a nation to be watched 
closely. If she has been waiting an 
opportune time to make her force 
felt in this fray, developments in 
Italy may well provide the occasion. 


JAPAN: Dispatch of last wk, 
generally played down by U S press, 
was more revealing than many a 
bold black headline. It stated, on 
authority of Tokio radio, that Pre- 
mier Tojo had summoned Japan’s 
elder statesmen, including seven 
former premiers, to conference. This 
has much significance to those 


versed in Oriental lore. It’s Japa- 
nese tradition that elders must be 
consulted when crises come and 
grave decisions are imminent. We 
can read in this dispatch growing 
concern over our _ superiority in, 
above and below the seas. Re-an- 
alysis of Japan’s military program 
is to be expected. 


In the light of current Pacific de- 
velopments, conservative observers 
of the war scene incline to shorten 
their estimates of the time that may 
be required to subjugate Japan. 
Emphatically, this it not a signal 
for runaway optimism. The strug- 
gle will be long and hard, in any 
case. But gradually a blueprint for 
action emerges. We are beginning 
to see our way out. 


RATIONED ROMANCE: Pres 
acted wisely in trying to curb reck- 
less romanticists who magnify good 
news, vision quick, easy victory. 
They’re not all home-fronters, how- 
ever. Col Maurice W Reynolds, sen- 
ior chaplain of 8th air force, said 
this wk: “I wouldn”t be surprised 
if we all went home by Christmas.” 
That is arrant nonsense from a 
man whose first duty is to sustain 
morale of our fighting forces. If, 
by miraculous good fortune, Nazi 
resistance should crumble this win- 
ter (it is now a possibility to be 
reckoned) few if any men in 8th 
air force would have opportunity 
to eat Christmas dinner on our side 
of Atlantic. There ought to be some 
way to ration these romantic flights. 











Qube 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 








“Hitler may be holding back the 
Luftwaffe for a desperate do-or-die 
offensive against Britain, to destroy 
it as an air base.”—Maj ALEXANDER 
P de SEVERSKY. 


“ ” 


“Willkie is dead and buried. Why 
should I dig him up?”—Col Ros’r 
McCormick, publisher Chicago 
Tribune, asked to appear on “For- 
um of the Air” broadcast with ex- 
presidential nominee. 


“ ” 


“For yrs we have listened to 
quack theorists who preached that 
discipline and ccentrol were bad for 
children Now we are reaping the 
harvest”—J Epcak Hoover, FBI 
chief. 

iT) ” 

“Hey! That thing ain’t safe!”— 
California life-guard cautioning a 
man paddling about in a rubber 
raft. (The man: Cap’t Wm CHERRY; 
the raft: the one on which he, 
Eddie Rickenbacker and _ others 
floated for 21 days!) 

“e ” 


“The consumption of alcoholic 
beverages. mainly hard liquor, in 
the nation’s capital is twice that 
per capita of any other city in 
America—even double that of Ne- 
vada, supposed to be the booze 
leader.”—Bishop EpwIn H HvGHEs, 
head of Methodist Church in Wash- 
ington, D C. 

“é ” 

“J believe that when this war 
ends people are going to want any- 
thing but war movies. I’m getting 
ready for that moment.”—Harry 
Coun, president, Columbia Pic- 
tures. 


" May we 


Cable 


you on that?” 





“It’s great to have one less dic- 
tator.”—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, when 
informed of Mussolini resignation. 


“The morale of these American 
students is excellent, and we real- 
ize they are enemies who can never 
be held in contempt.”—Toxio Rapbio 
BROADCAST. 

““ ” 

“The phrase ‘moronic little king’ 
seems to me a rather temperate 
reference to the head of a state 
which has declared war on my 
country, but in view of the ominous 
indications that England and Amer- 
ica may accept the Badoglio gov't, 
I can only say that perhaps the 
moronic little king is smarter than 
I thought.”—Sam’L GRAFTON, news- 
paper columnist, whose uncompli- 
mentary reference to the Italian 
monarch was picked up by OWI 
and used in a broadcast beamed 
for foreign consumption. Incident 
aroused ire of Pres Roosevelt, who 
expressed disapproval at a press 
conference. 

“ ” 

“The reason Mr. Roosevelt is so 
hated by many big business men is 
the fact that he stopped making 
Washington a way-station on the 
road to Wall st.”—HEnry A WAL- 
LACE, v-p of U S. 


“In the language of our age, Jesus 
was expendable.”—Revy Vicror P 
WIERWILLE, pastor, Evangelical & 
Reformed church, Payne, Ohio. 


“ec ” 


“The election vote will depend 
not only on attitudes toward the 
Republican candidate, but also on 
attitudes toward the candidate put 
up the the Democrats.”—Dr Gero 
GALLvP, issuing a Profound Thought 
for Today. 





“If the Japanese are basing 
their future plans for the Pa- 
cific on a long period in which 
they will be permitted to con- 
solidate and exploit their con- 
quered resources, they had bet- 
ter start revising their plans 
now. I give that to them mere- 
ly as a helpful suggestion.”— 
FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT. 











“Without waiting for a peace- 
table, Stalin has shown that he is 
not going to permit a_ British- 
American army to police Germany 
and central Europe after the war. 
He’s in a position to block it. His 
army may reach Berlin first.”— 
NORMAN THOMAS, perennial Social- 
ist candidate for U S presidency. 


“ ” 


“It would be a dream ticket—tor 
the Democrats to oppose.”—Spokes- 
man of the Crackpot Club, ol 
Grand Rapids, proposing a Repub- 
lican presidential ticket of Co! 
Rob’t McCormick (Chicago Trib- 
une) and John L Lewis. 
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Over Rome 
RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Allied Headquarters, N Africa— 
A number of heavy bombers had 
been over Rome when we got there. 
We could see, off to our right, roll- 
ing clouds of smoke. 

Particularly I watched out of my 
righthand window, for on that side 
lay the Vatican. Actually it was 3 
or 4 mi away. We could not pos- 
sibly have hit it without making 
a special detour to do so. No acci- 
dent could have caused bombs to 
drop even near the Vatican. I saw 
the coliseum and the ruins of the 
forum also, completely in the clear. 

The impressive thing about the 
raid on Rome was the pitiful oppo- 
sition encountered. This parade of 
allied bombers, heavies and. me- 
diums with escorting P-38’s, were 
making bomb runs over the heart 
of Rome for hrs. We saw only two 
enemy fighters in the air. One 
came flying past us on our right. 
He wasn’t heading for us; just 
chasing on home, it seemed. Then 
we saw flak. It was a poor speci- 
men, our crew told me. It never 
hit any of us. Not good aiming or 
fuse-setting, they ‘said. That’s all 
there was to enemy opposition. This 
raid says Italy is thru. 

All crews were given a map and 
enlarged air photos with Vatican 
ana other religious institutions 
marked out. The Vatican had a 
large line drawn around it. Each 
of several such locations had a 
warning, “Must on no account be 
bombed.” At briefing the crews 
were told not to drop bombs if 
there was any doubt or if the tar- 
get was obscured tc the slightest 
degree by clouds or smoke. The 
command had been conscious of its 
responsibility. It considered Rome 
a military target because it was a 
bottleneck for rail traffic from 
Germany thru Brenner Pass to S 
Italy and Sicily—Condensed from 
a cabled dispatch. 


DELINQUENCY— 
Preventive 
The boy of today who has a regu- 
lar job and sticks to it, simply does 
not get in trouble. The kids who 
get into crime may work here and 
there a wk or two, but they never 
work in one place long. Look over 
the probation investigations and it 
is obvious that work is the best 
antidote for juvenile delinquency.— 
Judge Jos B Hermes, Municipal 
Court, Chicago. 


EDUCATION— Benefits 

A recent cartoon in Yank, the 
army newspaper showed a couple 
of buck privates looking diconso- 
lately thru the windows of an of- 
ficers club. Said one: “I wish 
we'd gone toO CD. Then we could 
go in there and play the slot ma- 
chines.” 


EXPERIENCE 

Among extras recruited for soldier 
roles in See Here, Private Hargrove, 
was a lad that Director Wesley 
Ruggles almost refused to accept 
because of extreme youthful ap- 
pearance. 

During filming of scenes in boot 
camp, this youngster went thru 
drill with so much more snap and 
precision than his mates that Rug- 
gles remarked, “You must be fresh 
from military school.” 

“In a way, I am, sir” answered 
the lad, “About 4 mo’s at Guadal- 
canal. I’ve just been given a medi- 
cal discharge from the marine 
corps.”—JIMMIE FrD.er, Hollywood 
columnist. 


INGENUITY 

An aged merchant, with two sons, 
wished to retire from business. To 
determine which should be left in 
charge of his properties, he made 
this test: To each he gave a coin, 
saying, “Buy with this money 
something which will fill this 
house.” 

The elder son hastened to the 
mkt-place; learned that the cheap- 
est, bulkiest thing he could buy was 
straw. He spent his coin for that, 
but had not enough even to cover 
the floor. 

The younger son, perceiving his 
father had entrusted him with a 
commission which could be execut- 
ed only by unusual shrewdness, de- 





A Soldier Speaks 


“Now and then a civilian gives 
me a lift; buys me a drink. 
When I thank them, they usual- 
ly reply, ‘Well, it’s the least we 
can do for you fellows in the 
service.’ I don’t care about the 
lifts, about the drinks. Not 
much, certainly. What I do care 
about is that these civilians try 
to plan a world which discour- 
ages war, that they rid them- 
selves of prejudices of an anti- 
social character. It’s little com- 
fort to fight for a drink, a lift, a 
glad hand. What I want is that 
the future is free of war. I don’t 
want anyone to feel indulgent 
toward a young lad because he 
may be killed.".—From a Coast 
Guardsman’s letter, quoted in 
The Detroiter. 











liberated and finally spent his coin 
for candles. These he took home 
and lighted, one in each room, so 
that the light they gave filled the 
house. 

“To you” said the happy father, 
“I give over my business. You have 
shown true wisdom.”’—Toastmas- 
ter’s Magazine. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES— 


Resistance 

According to a Swedish author 
the difference between the Danes 
and Norwegians, in their resistance 
to Nazi occupation is: 

The Norwegian says “No” and 
doesn’t do it. The Dane says, “Yes” 
—and doesn’t do it, either —Parade. 


OPINION 

Bell Court is a new ap’t bldg for 
Negroes in aristocratic Georgetown, 
on the outskirts of Washington. 
However, the tenants are not overly 
impressed. I talked with one re- 
cently. Although she lives in a spot 
equidistant from the homes of John 
J McCloy, Asst Sec’y of War and 
Walter Lippmann, she frowns on the 
neighborhood. “Ah don’ care a ’tall 
foh dis nabo’hood” she said, shak- 
ing her head. “We used t’ live in 
a nice pa’t o’ town, but somebody 
bought the house. Now, this is all 
we kin git.”—Harrretr Crow .ey, 
“Bedlam, D C”, Harper’s Bazaar, 
7-"43. 
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“| ..as Those Who Will Not See” 


Mayhap the name Isak DINESEN brings no recollection. 


So be it, the 


loss is yours. For this Danish author creates prose of such diableric beauty 
that once sampled its essence haunts the vaults of memory, scenting those 


musty cells with a strange, exotic perfume. 


We bring you here a brief 


bit from one of the eleven stories comprising Miss Dinesen’s new book, 
Winter’s Tales (Random, $2.50), a recent Book-of-The-Month selection. 


“TI have heard” said Peter, “of a 
skipper who named his ship after 
his wife. He had the figurehead ot 
it carved, just like her, and the hair 
of it gilt. But his wife was jealous 
of the ship ‘You think more of the 
figure-head than of me’ she said. 
‘No’ he answered. ‘I think so high- 
ly of her because she is like you. 
Yes, she is you yourself. ls she not 
gallant, full-bosomed; does she not 
dance in the waves, like you at our 
wedding? In a way, she is even 
kinder to me than you are. She goes 
where I bid her, and she lets her 
long hair hang down freely, while 
you put up yours under a cap. But 
she turns her back on me, so that 
when I want a kiss I come home to 
Elsinore.’ 

“Now once, when this skipper was 
trading at Trankebar, he chanced 
to help an old native King to flee 
from traitors in his own country. 
And the King gave him two big 
blue, precious stones. These he had 
set into the face of his figure-head, 
like a pair of eyes to it. 

“When he came home he told his 
wife of his adventure and_ said: 
‘Now she has your blue eyes, too.’ 

“*You had better give me the 
stones for a pair of ear-rings’ said 
she. 

“‘No’ he said, ‘I cannot do that, 
and you would not ask me to if you 
understood.’ 





“Still the wife could not stop fret- 
ting about the blue stones, and one 
day when her husband was with the 
skippers’ corporation, she had a 
glazier of the town take them out 
and put two bits of blue glass into 
the figure-head instead. And the 
skipper did not find out, but sailed 
off to Portugal. 


“But after some time the skipper’s 
wife found that her eyesight was 
growing bad, and that she could not 
see to thread a needle. She went to 
a wise woman who gave her oint- 
ments and waters, but they did not 
help her, and in the end the old 
woman shook her head, and told 
her that this was a rare and incur- 
able disease, and that she was going 
blind. 


“‘Oh, God’ the wife then cried, 
that the ship was back in the har- 
bor of Elsinore. Then I should 
have the glass taken out and the 
jewels put back. For did he not 
say that they were my eyes?’ 


“But the ship did not come back. 
Instead the skipper’s wife had a 
letter from the Consul of Portugal 
who informed her that she had 
been wrecked and gone to the bot- 
tom with all hands. And it was 
a very strange thing, the Consul 
wrote, that in broad daylight she 
had run straight into a tall rock 
rising out of the sea.” 





PESSIMISM—Effect 


You should not welcome a caller 
who said to you every time he saw 
you, “You are not feeling well. You 
are tired. You are getting old. You 
look worn.” You’d know that such 
talk is poison talk. 

That being true, why do you talk 
that way to yourself? Why do you 
recognize the negatives and give 
them preferred position by saying, 
“I am not feeling well today. I am 
tired. I am_ getting old. I look 
worn” and all the countless killing 
thoughts of that kind?—The Vaga- 
bond. 


RATIONING 

Here are the two best shoe gags 
we have thus far garnered: 

“No” said the woman customer, 
“I don’t like those. They tend to 
get wider as they get older.” 

“Well, madam” queried the can- 
did clerk, “didn’t you?’” 


“< %” 


“My dear” said the head of the 
household valiantly trying to carve 
the evening meat, “what did you 
use to buy this steak—your 18 
coupon?” 





The Hoover Frame of Mind—RE- 
BECCA WEsT, Atlantic, 6-’43. 


(Rarely has a_ British subject 
written with more vitrol against an 
eminent American than did Miss 
West, the English novelist, in her 
attack upon The Problems of Last- 
ing Peace, a book by HERBERT Hoov- 
ER and HucH Gisson. The article 
has aroused wide resentment from 
many Americans, including those 
who disagree with the ez-Presi- 
dent’s tenets, but deplore the in- 
temperate and ill-mannered lan- 
guage of his critic. We present a 
few of the more caustic passages. — 
Ed, QUOTE.) 


Doubtless as a compliment to the 
dove of peace, the book is written 
chiefly in pidgin English ... an 
illiterate and ignorant book. 

If a Channel fog wrote history 
it would have much the same atti- 
tude to time and sequence of events 
as Mr Hoover and Mr Gibson. But 
a Channel fog would presumably 
be less biased by patriotism. 

Mr Hoover . . . wishes to write so 
that the reader can think, “What a 
superior being this is, and what a 
superior being I must be to see that 
he is superior.” A smug pretension 
breathes from the pages, “How in- 
telligent you and I are” says Mr 
Hoover to his readers. “How mod- 
erate, how free from the vulgar er- 
rors to which coarser clay is liable.” 

Mr Hoover and Mr Gibson have 
set themselves the heavy task of 
rigging up some sort of platform 
on which the old-fashioned Repub- 
licans could oppose Mr Roosevelt, 
and this involves finding an alter- 
native to his anti-Axis policy which 
is not straight pro-Nazism. . . The 
book if full of propaganda, direct 
and indirect, in favor of the com- 
mon enemy of Great Britain and 
U S. If I were an American and 
had read this book and been per- 
suaded by its argument, I should 
think myself a fool to make any 
sacrifice whatsoever to win this war. 
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News of the New 





AVIATION: Scientists working 
with Norden bombsight are now 
looking toward precision bombing 
at “unheard of” altitudes of 10 to 
15 mi. This, they insist is no more 
fantastic goal than precision bomb- 
ing at 10,000 ft appeared only short 
time ago. 


“ ” 


DISCOVERY: Japs claim to have 
discovered insect in mountains of 
Java that is similar to silkworm, 
and that produces fiber with some 
qualities of wool. Perhaps they plan 
to pull some of the product over 
the eyes of their enemies. 


“ ” 


MEDICINE: Army physicians 
have developed capsule “guaranteed 
to prevent seasickness.” It’s called 
Motion Sickness Preventive; U S 
Army, Development Type. Service- 
man gets one capsule half-hr be- 
fore embarking, another after em- 
barking. Tested in rough weather 
off Cape Cod with “gratifying re- 
sults.” Soon to be GI for all men 
ordered abroad. 


“ ” 


PROCESSES: To increase litfe- 
span of machine parts, Gen’l Mo- 
tors research lab suggests return 
to old principle of pre-stressing 
surfaces of these parts. In making 
wagon springs, axles, etc., after 
parts were forged into shape, black- 
smith hammered them to improve 
strength. Since fatigue failures re- 
sult from tension stresses, and since 
any surface is a stress raiser. sci- 
entists suggest pre-stresing a thin 
layer of the specimen thru compres- 
sion by shot-blasting, hammering, 
or by pressure operations. Tests 
have shown increase in fatigue- 
strength resulting from this prac- 
tice, whether applied to highly fin- 
ished or rough surface specimens. 


“ ” 


PRODUCTS: Special type of 
“strike anywhere” matches is be- 
ing produced by Quartermaster 
corps for distribution to American 
soldiers in humid war areas. 
They’re ordinary matches, coated 
with special moisture-proof solu- 
tion; will strike even after being 
in water several hrs. 





Write Right! 

When you write to a service- 
man, write about him and you. 
Recall the people he knew and 
the things he did. Tie in the 
past in which he had a part. 
When you start to write him, 
forget you have any troubles; 
cheer him about the present and 
the future. Write often. Don’t 
wait for his reply before writing. 
—From an OWI pamphlet, What 
to Write The Men in the Armed 
Forces. 











SPORTSMANSHIP— 
Japanese 

The Japanese beat good Ameri- 
can baseball teams. Are they, then, 
the supermen they claim to be? 
The answer is in a malodorous 3rd- 
inning strategy. With Japs at bat, 
every pitch to lst man up was 
called a ball. Next batter bunted 
and even if ball beat him to Ist by 
15 ft, he was called safe. By such 
dirty umpiring, Japs made enough 
runs to insure victory. After that, 
they umpired a pretty fair game. 

A series between two Jap univer- 
sities—Waseda and Keio—had to be 
called off because each side threat- 
ened umpires’ lives unless they were 
given 3rd-inning benefit. This was 
not our joking cry, “Kill the um- 
pire!” They were in dead earnest. 
For the Japs were clinging to the 
teaching of Bushido—that it is a 
disgrace to lose, but perfectly all 
right to kill the umpire in order to 
win.—ALFRED W P tace (who intro- 
duced baseball to Japs) “Japs and 
the 3rd Inning”, American Legion 
Mag, 7-’43. ° 


STRATEGY 

For several weeks, G. Roy Be- 
thune had friends on the lookout 
for a house to rent in war-crowded 
Macon, but neither friends nor ads 
produced results. 

Finally he wrote the same letter 
to about 20 of his friends, express- 
ing thanks, but adding “If we do 
not have a house by September, we 
are moving in with you.” 

It worked. Bethune has a house. 
—AP dispatch from Macon, Ga. 


SUPERSTITION—Basis 

Lightning never strikes twice in 
the same place—because the same 
place isn’t there —MarGaRET FisH- 
Back, Liberty. 


Con fidentially 
thrua 
Megaphone 


. 


%. ; 


Dep’t of Agriculture and other 
agencies are concerned over great 
number of accidents reported by 
amateur home canners. In scores of 
cases, those using oven method of 
canning have had stoves, and even 
kitchens wrecked by violent ex- 
plosions. Gov’t has issued bulletins 
on canning technique, again urges 
tyros to read and heed instructions, 
not only to prevent accidents, but 
also to eliminate spoilage of pre- 
cious food. Following the oven 
method, and using glass containers, 
special care should be taken not to 
have the lids too tight on the jars. 

Now that WAACs are to become, 
thru legislation, an integral part 
of the Army, the present Auxiliaries 
will be called upon to re-enlist in 
the new WAC organization. Those 
who fail to do so will. in the words 
of one emphatic young WAAC 
“just become dirty cid civilians.” 

OPA this wk issued a _ special 
warning to farmers that sale ot 
home-produced foods that are on 
rationed list require ration points 
just as though purchased from 
grocer’s shelf. Producers who wish 
to make direct sales of butter, 
meats or cheese (other than cottage 
cheese) must register with local ra- 
tion board on a special form and 
collect from their customers the 
number of tickets required by estab- 
lished point values. Those selling 
home-made foods need not register 
but must collect ration stamps at 
rate of 4 points a lb, or 8 points a 
qt. Stamps collected, in both cases, 
must be turned over to ration board 
at regular intervals. 

People’s Book Club, sponsored by 
Sears, Roebuck is getting off to bad 
start with initial gift selection of 
The Robe. Catholics don’t like it, 
and may take steps. . . Servicemen 
who write movie stars for pin-up 
photos are now requesting that pins 
be included. 

Newspapers are all set to take 
and print photos in color when film 
is again available, after the war. 
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THEORY 

A theorist is a feller that don’t 
work, but who has a lot of idees 
that he thinks will—Tope TurTTtte, 
Jones Syndicate. 


TRANSITION 


We have smelled the wind in the 
streets that changes weather. 
We have the moment of creation in 
our hands. We know that what- 
ever the world will be when the war 
ends, the world will be different— 
ARCHIBALD MacLeE!IsH, “The Unimag- 
ined America,” Atlantic, 6-43. 


ULTIMATE 

The service men have finally out- 
done themselves in selecting titles 
for movie actresses. The torpedo 
boat boys have chosen Rita Hay- 
worth as simply, “The Girl We’d 
Rather. . ."—SmNEy SKOLSKy, syn- 
dicated Hollywood column. 





Once in every half- 


century, at longest, a 
family should be merged 
into the great, obscure 


mass of humanity, and 
forget all about its ancestors.— 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, House of 
Seven Gables. 
“ ” 

How convenientit 
would be to many of 
our great men of doubt- 
ful origin, could they 
have the privilige of the 
heroes of yore, who whenever their 
origin was obscure, modestly an- 
nounced themselves descended from 
a god.—WasHINGTON IrvING, Knick- 
erbocker’s History of New York. 
VICTORY GARDENS 

A neighbor of ours, who planted 
a Victory garden with much en- 
thusiasm this spring is now enjoy- 
ing the best peas, beans and beets 
the Central Market can supply.— 
Item reported in an Ill county-seat 
weekly. 
VIEWPOINT 

An American sub stole into a 
Japanese flotilla, sped a pr of tin 
fish into the hull of a warship and 





“So You Think THIS is Hot?” 


With The Persian Gulf Service 
Command: This is one of the hot- 
test places in the world. But Ameri- 
cans who are here arming and pro- 
visioning the Red Army thru Ir- 
anian corridor can take it. 

Weathermen would have no end 
of grim fun keeping temperature 
records. An ordinary thermometer 
easily tops 150 degrees F., in the 
sun; shaded, it hovers between 120- 
130 degrees. Refrigeration is scarce; 
ice precious. There are no soft 
drinks. Rationed beer gave out long 
ago. Crude air conditioning in hos- 
pitals is counted successful when 
it keeps temperatures below 100. 
They need fever thermometers of 
higher graduation than the regular 
108 degrees. Temperature of heat 
victims is likely to exceed that 
maximum. 

My typewriter, though in the 
shade, feels like a steam radiator 
in Jan. The touch of a belt-buckle 
or metal button to bare flesh is 
enough to make a man jump as 
with a hot-foot. Men sleep naked, 
covered with wet towels, or with 
their mattresses soaked. 


You can launder a shirt on your 
way to a shower and don it, dried, 
when you have finished your bath. 
A cold shower is unknown. Heating 
tanks are unnecessary. Vater 
standing in pipes must be run off 
before a shower to avoid scalding. 

A man is likely to drink three or 
four gal of water daily. Americans 
have adopted the native jug which 
cools water thru evaporation from 
its porus surface. With every drink, 
we are required to take one or two 
5-gr salt tablets to preserve saline 
balance against excessive loss of 
salt thru prespiration. Sweat 
patches on clothing are always 
rimmed with a salt deposit. 

About the only benefit from the 
heat is the dearth of flies, which 
in June were so bad men had to 
talk close-lipped to keep the insects 
from their mouths. Standing at at- 
tention then was an agony. 

The bugler—who just blew the 
noontime mess call near where I 
am writing—had to dip the mouth- 
piece in a glass of water before he 
could put it to his lips. But he 
blew a good cail, and got a good 
response!—Abridged from an As- 
sociated Press dispatch. 








dived with frantic haste. A feroc- 
ious attack with depth bombs fol- 
lowed. The pig boat shook from 
stem to stern. Men were knocked 
from their feet, equipment flew 
about. A circuit of lights was ex- 
tinguished, plates began to leak. 

At the height of the inferno, it 
was remarked that a Negro mess 
steward, sitting on a stool, was hug- 
ging himself and chuckling delight- 
edly. 

“What are you laughing about?” 
demanded a white-faced officer. 

“O, boy!” guffawed the steward, 
“we sho’ is givin’ them Japs hell!”— 
RicHarD L Sroxes, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


WAR-—Hardships 

A copy of MacKinlay Kantor’s 
Long Remember found its way into 
the hands of a sergeant on Guadal- 
canal. In the thick of battle, when 
Japs were throwing everything they 


had, he continued to read, huddled 
in his foxhole. 

“Must be quite a story” an officer 
remarked. 

“Yes, sir” sighed the sergeant, 
“they sure had a tough time of it 
back in those Civil War days.”— 
Book-of-The-Month Club News. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Now’s the time to surprise the re- 
turning hero with your new out- 
look. The world is full of things 
you always wanted to do. And there 
are women now who want to do 
them with you! Don’t slump at 
home and develop a “mental 
spread”. Get to your club meetings 
if you have to tandem-bike with a 
neighbor. Sign for that lecture 
course! There’s no sense in stag- 
nation because the men are miss- 
ing!—ETHEL GorHam, “It’s a Wo- 
man’s World, Alas!”, Independent 
Woman, 5-43. 
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Almayer Forgets 
Jos CONRAD 


Almayer’s Folly (1885) was Con- 
rad’s first novel. Its scene, a little- 
known river of Borneo. Its charac- 
ters—Malays, Dutch traders, half- 
breeds, pirates, renegades—stand 
undimmed by gorgeous tropical 
background. Joseph Conrad Kor- 
zeniowski was a Pole, born in 1856. 
He went to sea at 13. Mastering 
English late in life, he became one 
of our most powerful portrayers of 
the sea. He died in 1924. 

In this excerpt, we find Almayer 
erasing the footsteps of his depart- 
ing daughter from the sands, only 
to find them pressing heavily on 
his heart. 





Now she was gone his business 
was to forget. He had a notion it 
should be done systematically. He 
fell on his hands and knees, and, 
creeping along the sand, erased 
carefully with his hand all traces 
of Nina’s footsteps. He piled up 
small heaps of sand, leaving behind 
him a line of miniatuure graves 
right down to the water. Then he 
stood up, and turning his face to- 
ward the headland where he had 
last seen the prau, made an effort to 
shout out loud again his firm re- 
solve never to forgive. Ali watch- 
ing him uneasily saw only his lips 
move but heard no sound. He 
brought his foot down with a 
stamp. He was a firm man—firm 
as a rock. Let her go. He never 
had a daughter. He would forget. 
He was forgetting already... 

They went together toward their 
canoe, Almayer leading. For all his 
firmness he looked very dejected 
and feeble. And by his side—in- 
visible to Ali—stalked that particu- 
lar fiend whose mission it is to jog 
the memories of men. He whis- 
pered into Almayer’s ear a childish 
prattle. Almayer, his head bent on 
one side, seemed to listen to his in- 
visible companion, but his face was 
like the face of a man that has died 
struck from behind—a face from 
which all feeling and all expression 
are suddenly wiped off by the hand 
of unexpected death. 


COANE 


YOU CAN USE... 


Oh, well, let’s go for just one 
more Mussolini story—sent out by 
the British Broadcasting Co. 

An Italian workman, arriving 
home tired and hungry, finds that 
all his wife has prepared for the 
evening meal is some miserable- 
loking gruel. “I’m doing my best” 
she says, “but it’s the lines. To get 
bread, you must stand in line for 
hrs; to get macaroni, you must 
stand in another line; for vege- 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Bishop Epwin F LEE 

I was in Singapore when the 
Japs struck and was aboard one 
of the last refugee ships to es- 
cape. Until we were well out 
at sea, the ship was under al- 
most constant bombing by the 
Japanese planes. 

Finally, the ship staggered 
thru to Hawaii, and the passen- 
gers, including two cooks, were 
telling their reactions. 

“Whitey and me” said one of 
the cooks, “lay down flat on the 
floor every time the planes 
came over. I didn’t. mind the 
bombs so much, but those ma- 
chine guns sounded mighty 
near.” 

“What do you mean machine 
guns?” interposed the other, 
“That noise you heard was my 
teeth chattering!” 








tables, still another line. Everywhere 
I have to wait, wait, wait—” 

With a set jaw the husband gets 
up, goes to a drawer, takes out a 
revolver. 

“What—what are you going to 
Go?” his wife asks fearfully. 

“I can’t stand this any longer. 
I’m going to shoot Mussolini.” He 
slams the door and is gone. Hours 
drag by, and he returns dejectedly. 
Throwing the revolver on a table, 
he slumps into a chair, exhausted 

“You—you have killed him?” the 
wife asks. The husband gestures 
futility. “For that, too, you must 
now stand in line.” 


The British barmaid was a fiirt, 
and when the corporal went out to 
buy a paper she pursed her lips 
invitingly and leaned over the bar 
towards the shy young private. 

Putting her face against his she 
whispered, “Now’s your. chance, 
darling.” 

The private looked around the 
empty room. “So it is,” he remarked 
—and promptly drank the cor- 
poral’s beer. 


“ ” 


The orderly officer received a 
complaint about the issue of bread. 

“Soldiers should not make a fuss 
about trivialities, my man,” he said. 
“If Napoleon had had that bread 
when he was crossing the Alps he’d 
have eaten it with delight.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the lance corporal. 
“But it was fresh then.”—Youth. 


ee en a wen Ge. 
of the Week 


Mr Morgenthau says. the 
gov’t doesn’t want the taxpay- 
er’s shirt. But it will take the 
army and navy to get mine 
back from the laundry.—ARrTHUR 
(“Bugs”) Barr. 


“e ” 


Originality is undetected im- 
itation.—Kalends. 


With private baths, sun 
porches, beauty parlors and an 
excellent cuisine in these Jap 
internment camps, how do they 
keep the public out?—H V 
Wapbe, Detroit News. 











“This morning” said mother 
briskly, “I am going to clean house 
from A to Z.” 

“Well” said her 6-yr-old daughter 
a bit dubiously, “I'll help you from 
A to B.” 





